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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

Fourth Annual Meeting at Asheville, N. C, May 24-27, J907 



The first session was called to order May 
24th at 8 p. m. by the President, Miss Alice 
S. Tyler. There were in attendance repre- 
sentatives of 14 Library Commissions, and 
a large and enthusiastic audience inter- 
ested in the various phases of library ex- 
tension. The President spoke a few words 
of appreciation of the work of Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, Secretary of the League and 
compiler of the "Year-book" who was not 
present because of a trip abroad. To pro- 
vide for continuity in the records the chair 
appointed Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, Minne- 
sota, to act as secretary. 

Miss MARY EILEEN AHERN, editor of 
"Public Libraries," read a paper on 

SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF THE 
LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

The incomparable Portia remarks: "I 
can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
follow mine own teaching." We have felt, 
as we listened to the same instructions as 
they afterwards fell from her lips that it 
was an easy thing to follow such good 
advice when given by so charming an in- 
structor. I wish with all my heart, that 
the characteristics which made it seem 1 
fitting, nay, desirable that Portia should 
so speak, were with me to-day as I shall 
try to fulfill the request made by your 
President, to discuss some of the unsolved 
problems of the library commissions. In 
so doing I wish to disclaim from the first, 
any desire to be a mentor to those who 
are so splendidly doing pioneer work along 
commission lines. To-day, everyone even 
remotely connected with library work, owes 
a debt of deep gratitude to those men and 
women who are giving, not only of their 
professional and scholastic acquirements, 
but that more valuable and more greatly 
to be appreciated quality, their personality, 
in solving the problems that crowd upon 



each other in this development of library 
facilities for the state. 

As a matter of fact, when the subject 
was first given to me, I had but one feel- 
ing, and that was, that it were almost base 
to suggest such a topic. But on receiving 
the assurance that the commissions, them- 
selves, were aware that such facts as un- 
solved problems existed, I cast about to 
find the missing links and as a result I 
have set forth here a few things to which 
it seems to me proper to call attention. 

In conversation with one of the leading 
commission workers sometime ago, I was 
struck by his remark, that he found the 
most trying and the hardest problem to 
meet in the fact that the administration 
of the commissions was, of necessity, so 
largely based on temporal and material 
interests, rather than on principles of 
equity and honor, and that out of this sit- 
uation grows most of the perplexity. 

Let us look at a few of the factors in 
the problems before us. 

It is a well established fact that the 
origin and early growth of the commissiona 
were the fruit of active work of women'a 
clubs. And in those days few interests in 
the community had their attention fixed 
on the efforts of the commission, so that 
if the State federation of women's clubs 
was kept in a state of mollification, the 
problem of existence presented few diffi- 
culties. In the present development of the 
work, while not forgetting the influence 
and attitude of women's clubs and their 
help in the past, the situation is some- 
what embarrassing. This may be ac- 
counted for in several ways. In the first 
place the officers of the women's clubs, and 
particularly the committees, are transitory 
quantities and, while it is a valuable thing 
to have these factors going out somewhat 
enlightened in regard to the principles of 
library extension, it often proves that a lit- 
tle learning is a dangerous thing, and the 
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work of educating, as it were, a new com- 
munity biennially, is a considerable drain 
on the commission. Do not misunderstand 
me to mean that it is not a part of the 
commission's work to educate these mem- 
bers of the community, in the principles 
and purposes which underlie the work of 
the commissions. This is part of its legiti- 
mate duty, but the fact that the commis- 
sion is still in a place where it is often 
hindered from going forward in its work 
by the "feelings" of these members, is a 
factor in the unsolved problems of library 
commissions. If there are good library 
trustees who happen to be members of the 
state federation, they should be held to 
account for the education of the clubs, thus 
relieving the commissions. 

Still another factor in close relation with 
the work of the library commission, is the 
state department of education. 

It will be remembered that for centuries, 
that form of human development, which we 
call education, was in the hands of the 
church, and the history of the develop- 
ment of a system of formal education en- 
tirely outside of the expressed authority 
of the church, is an interesting recital with 
which we are all familiar in America. 
Practically, there has grown up what is, 
perhaps, the strongest factor in modern 
development, and which is known as a 
system of public instruction. That part 
of it which is termed the public school 
system, is the pride and the joy of the 
whole people, but most particularly, of 
those who are placed in charge of its ma- 
chinery. And it has seemed to some of us 
who are interested both in the develop- 
ment of libraries and the conduct of for- 
mal school education, that one of the un- 
solved problems, which we have to meet, 
is this same attitude towards library work 
on the part of school management, which 
was displayed by the church towards this 
same school management in its own earliest 
stages. In many states the state superin- 
tendents of public instruction are as loath 
to give into the hands of the library auth- 
orities any part of the work which hereto- 
fore they have claimed as their own, how- 



ever ineffectively they may have conducted 
it, they are as loath, I say, to give this into 
the hands of the library authorities as 
the church was to allow them to become 
custodians of the methods of instruction 
which had so long been part of the church 
machinery. It seems then, to an onlooker, 
that a large and important problem yet 
unsolved, is to bring to the minds of those 
in charge of school machinery, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that if they would turn 
over to the library commission, in a hearty, 
cooperative spirit, that part of the work 
they are attempting to do which concerns 
itself with the choice of books, the main- 
tenance and distribution of books, and re- 
ceive in return the material which is the 
result of definite thought bearing on a 
particular situation, the keynote of a 
paeon of satisfaction will have been 
sounded. It has been suggested that still 
another bond of relation be established 
and, if the president of the state university 
and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion are ex-offlcio members of the library 
commission, it might be equally beneficial 
to the schools to have the head of the libra- 
ry commission a member of thedr govern- 
ing boards. 

The commission's relation to school li- 
braries is not well defined. Most of the 
commissions have not been able to accom- 
plish much with school libraries and there 
seems to be a great uncertainty as to what 
should be done. In Oregon the law pro- 
vides for the care of these libraries through 
the commission. In other states it is not 
done, and with all the library progress, 
school libraries seem to be just about as 
poorly off as they always have beaiw.If in 
every state there was an intelligent, fra- 
ternally cordial relation between the libra- 
ry commission and the school organization, 
whereby each should do the particular 
work that it is best fitted to do in this 
matter of dealing with books, aside from 
the text; the correct solution would be 
found for, at least, one unsolved problem 
which to-day confronts the library com- 
missions. 

An important question that seems to me 
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unsolved, is that of starting public libra- 
ries in communities unable to support 
them, or possibly not ready for them for 
local reasons. How far should the com- 
mission go in urging public libraries upon 
communities? How large a community 
should have a public library? I have no 
remedy to otter, this is one that can only 
be solved by local authority, but it is a 
problem which is calling for attention. 

Another problem of the library commis- 
sion, is that in which is involved the funds 
given for carrying on its work and the 
ramifications of neaxly every other one of 
the unsolved problems meet in this. True, 
in this matter of funds for carrying on 
its work, the status of the library commis- 
sion is not unique; it is one which is 
shared with most of the higher state in- 
stitutions of learning, as well as the penal 
and charitable institutions of the country. 
But, like the sin of gossiping, that so many 
indulge in, it affords no extenuation of the 
undesirable condition. It would seem that 
an institution organized by the state, con- 
ducted under the state law, for the benefit 
of the people of the state, should have set 
aside for it, by right such a percent of the 
tax as shall raise sufficient funds to carry 
on its work, undisturbed, unhampered and 
unmoved by the uncertainty and unconcern 
of the average state legislature. Referring 
again for a precedent to the public school 
system, which has its definite amount al- 
lowed for school purposes, the commis- 
sion's problem of appropriations for libra- 
ry work, should be met by receiving from 
the state for library service, a definite 
appropriation, fixed on a basis, with which 
the fluctuations of the political situation 
or personal influence could make no pos- 
sible difference. At present there is too 
much in relation to library commissions, 
not only in this matter of appropriations, 
but in the attitude of the other organiza- 
tions of the state, that is in a very unstable 
condition. It is constantly interfering 
with the progress of the commission as 
well as with the progress of library mat- 
ters in the state. 

Of considerable weight are the unsolved 



problems of the library commissions in 
relation to the libraries, but the problems 
which fall under this head do not seem 
to be as far from solution, or need the 
serious attention, as in the case of those 
which have already been mentioned. There 
is no question in the minds of all con- 
cerned, as to the desirability of a feeling 
of real relationship between the library 
boards of the state and the library com- 
missions. The library commission, as a 
rule, is desirous that library boards shall 
have a feeling of confidence in its good 
will and interest towards them. This de- 
sire of the library commission officers is 
often thwarted by the mutations of politi- 
cal appointments on both sides, but in this 
again, they are not different from many 
another organization. At first there was, 
in many instances, a feeling on the part 
of the boards, that the state library com- 
mission was disposed to intrude upon the 
prerogatives of the former, but except in 
rare cases, this feeling is passing away. 
Only the fact that there are occasional in- 
stances of it, places this probability among 
the unsolved problems. 

This same feeling, perhaps in a greater 
degree, exists in some cases between the 
commission and the librarian in charge of 
the library, and many of the commissions 
feel that this is one of their greatest prob- 
lems: How to overcome the feeling akin 
to animosity on the part of many librarians 
towards the disposition of the commissions 
to be of service? This lack of cordial 
fellowship is largely due to a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the librarian, as 
to the real purpose and true feeling of the 
commission. It must always be remem- 
bered that a commission is strengthened 
or weakened according as the bond of fel- 
lowship between the library units of the 
state and itself is strengthened or weak- 
ened. Both librarians and commissions will 
profit by liberal doses of the potion once 
suggested by Miss Bunting of Philadelphia 
for reference librarians: 

"To five parts of the tree of knowledge 
add two of the flower of patience, one 
blossom of tact, and a large spoonful of 
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the effervescent spirit of 'happy to help 
you.' Add a dash of humor, and a sprink- 
ling of humility and stew in a pot of de- 
sire-to-know. Cook over the fire of long 
suffering. If not satisfactory, add a little 
'pride in your work' and a fresh supply of 
the old ingredients." 

The factor of human nature is so largely 
an ingredient in this relation that any 
solution without taking into account indi- 
vidual characteristics of the persons con- 
cerned in a definite problem can only be 
suggested. 

The question of direct aid is one that is 
local in its application. It is given in 
some states but does not seem to be 
founded on any principle beyond the fact 
that it is easier to give money to help a 
thing than to give personal service. The 
Western commissions have never been 
committed to the subsidy policy but it is 
still an open question whether it is bet- 
ter to allow any direct aid for establish- 
ment or simply to give help and lend a 
traveling library. 

Shall the commission attempt to estab- 
lish any sort of a lending library outside 
of its traveling library system, and if so, 
what is left for the general state library? 

And this brings up the question of the 
relation of the commission and the state 
library which is an unsolved problem. It 
is not settled, and may I be pardoned, if I 
say that it is one which the library com- 
missions have not tried to settle, but from 
which nearly every on© runs away, the 
ratio of speed being in proportion to the 
distance of each from the point of settle- 
ment. Some day, will have to be met the 
logical mind, that will point out duplica- 
tion, unnecessary, expensive, unwarranted 
by needs and largely a sign of weakness in 
organization and administration in those 
states where there is complete separation 
between state library, law library, legisla- 
tive reference library, historical library, 
state university library, state normal school 
library and libraries in other state institu- 
tions and library commissions. 

A small experiment tried by "Public Li- 
braries" in 1906, showed that there is a 
need, widespread among librarians remote 



from library centers, librarians conscious 
of a lack of knowledge of professional lite- 
rature, librarians for whom it is too late 
or impossible to take advantage of the ex- 
isting sources of information. To meet 
such need the library commissions ought 
to make some provision. It may be re- 
membered that on various occasions, I have 
expressed myself on the impracticability of 
a correspondence course in library train- 
ing. I am still of the same opinion, as to 
actual technical knowledge, though my 
feeling has been somewhat shaken by the 
results from the experiment referred to. 
For the course of professional reading, the 
sole object of which was to widen the hori- 
zon of the library world for many readers 
of "Public Libraries," of whose limitations 
I had personal knowledge, but for whom 
I did not see an opportunity for better- 
ment, there was a registration of several 
hundred persons for many of whom there 
was no thought in the preparation, and 
most of whom kept up a very active inter- 
est in the reading throughout the course. 
This reading course was laid along the 
line of literature dealing with library devel- 
opment and library relations, rather than 
that part of library administration known 
as library technique. But a small fraction 
of those who registered offered themselves 
for examination. There was some reason 
for this, other than lack of interest, which 
need not be gone into here. It was plainly 
shown, that there is a need not being met 
by present conditions. A wider spirit, a 
more definite idea of the library activities 
of the work, a wider knowledge of the lit- 
erature of libraries, constitute a distinct 
want, unsupplied as yet in many librarians. 
And this is a distinct problem which should 
receive earnest attention from the library 
commissions. I doubt if there are many 
librarians, however, whose knowledge is 
so meager as that of a librarian in a state 
normal school of New York, who in re- 
sponse to a request for her opinion of the 
pamphlet on "Instruction in library econo- 
my for normal schools," replied, "I do not 
know what you mean by library economy." 
And now in taking another problem that 
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seems to be still unsolved, again I must 
beg that you -will not misunderstand my 
meaning or my attitude towards it, for 
there is absolutely no personal feeling in 
my statement. My semi-relations with tha 
business world have taught me that so long 
as persons who are in the same line of 
business do the work well, act honorably 
in competition and regard their obliga- 
tions to the cause which they serve as 
sacredly binding, the efforts of each con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of all, and there 
is no cause or reason for backbiting or 
complaint. And so it has been my policy, 
since I have been connected with "Public 
Libraries," to give to those who have been 
engaged in the same work as myself, full 
measure, sometimes pressed down and run- 
ning over, the most respectful and cordial 
recognition and have steadfastly refused 
to recognize any necessity for unkind ex- 
pressions or uncivil treatment under any 
circumstance. I repeat this with emphasis, 
and ask you to bear it in mind with what 
I shall say now as to the problem at hand. 
I have been impressed, particularly during 
the past year, with the growing tendency 
of the bulletins of the various library com- 
missions, to develop into library journals. 
It seems to me that the library bulletins 
ought to be more nearly what the original 
meaning of the word would indicate, a 
brief statement of facts, issued by others 
for the information of the public, respect- 
ing some passing event in work. Instead 
of makiDg them the vehicle for distribu- 
tion of long dissertations on library topics, 
they ought to contain definite utterances 
from library commissions, suggestive lists 
of new books, announcements of important 
events, references to sources of help with- 
in easy reach, and to.be addressed as some 
of them are to the particular situation 
■within the territory and supervision of the 
particular commission. Then too, there is 
duplication along the same lines in all 
these bulletins. If it seems necessary to 
present the literary productions dealing 
with general library topics, as is the case 
in nearly every instance, why not make 
this a cooperative work provided by the 



League once for all, releasing the money 
of the individual commissions bound up in 
publishing the bulletins in their present 
form (and right well I know from a per- 
sonal experience that this is not an in- 
considerable sum), and since the general 
matter of the bulletins is applicable alike 
to all, expend only such sums as will be 
required to add to the general bulletin, 
such items, announcements and such points 
of special interest, as each commission may 
desire to send out in the bulletin, designed 
for a particular locality? It has seemed 
recently as if the bulletins of the library 
commissions were about to usurp the posi- 
tion held by our old friend "classification" 
for so many years. A number of commis- 
sions in turn have reached the point of 
view that no publication at present issued 
quite meets their wants and that they have 
just the ideas of what such a publication 
should be that will meet the long felt want 
and overshadow every other effort that 
has been made, or else, that each follow 
the lead of another doing the same thing 
better or worse without sufficient indepen- 
dence or a real knowledge of the true situ- 
ation. Could not the "A. L. A. bulletin" 
serve this purpose? 

I do not mean this as a personal adverse 
criticism in any sense of the word. There 
certainly must be a feeling of the need of 
a commission bulletin or these efforts 
would not have been made. But it seems 
to me that the problem in its present pro- 
portions and factors, may be properly 
classed among those that are unsolved and 
deserving of closer and wise consideration 
before there is greater loss of money and 
power of concentration. 

And while speaking of publications, at 
this point, may I make a suggestion, which 
though it may not properly come in here, 
still has a thought in it that seems to be 
worth consideration, and that is, definite 
action on the part of the state library com- 
missions in distributing a wider knowledge 
of the publications of the Government 
among the less informed people in the var- 
ious states. Would it not come within the 
province of the library commission, sup- 
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ported by the states, to be the agent to 
distribute this literature among its people? 

For instance, -would it not be meet for 
the state library commission to send to 
the Department of agriculture and receive 
in quantities the very valuable publications 
issued by the various divisions of that de- 
partment and from a mailing list that 
may be easily prepared by the commission 
or in the various library centers, through- 
out the state, send to individual farmers 
or others interested the last and best that 
has been developed by experts on such sub- 
jects as the forests of Illinois, the value 
of swallows as insect destroyers, the ene- 
mies of shade trees, the timber supply of 
the United States, kind of trees to be 
planted in various parts of the country, and 
a thousand of like value to persons inter- 
ested in this and other topics which easily 
suggest themselves? Such activity as this 
might contribute to the solution of some 
other problems entirely belonging to the 
commissions not the least of which is the 
biennial appropriations, which must now 
be so ardently sued for. 

But I have already reached my limit in 
time and will desist from further specu- 
lative philosophy. I probably have con- 
vinced, at least, the chairman of this de- 
partment, that I knew what I was talking 
about on one subject at least when I said 
to him that I was not the proper person 
to present this topic of unsolved prob- 
lems of the library commissions. Per- 
haps I have pointed a way for someone 
who does know, and I will now give him 
an opportunity to be heard. 

In opening the discussion, Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton, Nebraska, gave by re- 
quest an account of the correspondence of 
the Nebraska library commission. 

Miss Hewins, Connecticut, spoke of the 
connection between the women's clubs and 
the commission, and also of the school 
work. 

Mr Hadley, Indiana, came to the defense 
of the commission bulletin not only as a 
means of communication between the com- 
mission and its libraries throughout the 



state, but also as an organ of local inter- 
est which the library periodicals could not 
furnish. 

Mr Bliss, Pennsylvania, said he believed 
that in time state commissions will be 
done away with and the work continued 
under the state libraries and this will come 
to pass when the state libraries are no 
longer political. 

He urged more cooperation among com- 
missions and not so much independent 
woik by the different states along the same 
lines. There should be cooperation in pub- 
lcations, in the "A. L. A. booklist," and 
in the matter of summer schools. He fa- 
vored the commission bulletin, but thought 
it would be better to omit the longer arti- 
cles. 

Mr Legler spoke emphatically regarding 
Mr Bliss' suggestioi-.s and particularly as 
to the "A. L. A. booklist," knowing per- 
sonally how carefully the Booklist is com- 
piled. A large corps of readers report each 
month not only from commissions and the 
prominent libraries of the country, but the 
children's books are read by expert chil- 
dren's librarians and technical and scien- 
tific books put into the hands of known 
experts in their respective departments. 
The League has set other cooperative work 
in motion many times. 

Miss Price, Pennsylvania, suggested that 
the notes in the "A. L. A. booklist" be 
signed. This would mean much in select- 
ing a book without reading it, if recom- 
mended over a signature which is recog- 
nized. 

Mr Legler stated that for the very rea- 
son that the work is cooperative the anno- 
tations cannot be signed, for a title is not 
put in the Booklist unless it is recommend- 
ed by several of the corps of readers. Then, 
too, the Booklist belongs to all sections 
of the country and though signatures have 
a known value in the home locality they 
would mean nothing to other localities. The 
personality must be universally known to 
give weight to a signature. 

The report of the Committee on State 
examinations and certificates for librarians 
was given by Mr Chalmers Hadley of In- 
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diana and Mr C. B. Galbreath of Ohio in 
the absence of Miss Baldwin, chairman. 
Mr Hadley stated the pros and cons of the 
question and Mr Galbreath followed with 
definite suggestions as to examinations 
and grading, and with the draft of a bill 
for the appointment of a state board of 
library examiners. 

Miss Plummer, director of Pratt Institute 
library school, led in the discussion and 
said in part that "The library schools are 
in favor of anything that will add to gen- 
eral library efficiency. If the provision 
of satisfactory tests and the recommenda- 
tion in a formal way of experienced can- 
didates in actual work in libraries are 
going to contribute to this efficiency, it 
will mean a gain for the library schools 
as well as for the libraries. As to who 
is to prescribe the tests for the experienced 
librarian, it would seem to me best that 
the League of library commissions should 
do this, preserving a certain uniformity 
in all the states and allowing each com- 
mission to do its own examining and mark- 
ing. As to what the tests should consist 
of, it would seem fair to confine them to 
three things: (1) the candidates' general 
education; (2) his technical and adminis- 
trative knowledge; (3) the general charac- 
ter and reputation of the candidate's work. 
As to the credentials furnished, they should 
specify the nature and duration of the can- 
didate's library experience and the kind of 
position he or she is fitted for. The 
tests being the same, the markings 
should be sufficiently equal in the various 
states for the credentials of one state to 
pass in any other state belonging to the 
League." 

The President named as a nominating 
committee Mr Legler, Miss Askew, Miss 
Hoagland. 

The President welcomed Alabama to the 
League and introduced its representative, 
Mr Thomas M. Owen, who stated that al- 
though their department bore the title 
Archives and history, Division of library 
extension, their work was in every sense 
that of a commission. 

The President spoke of the new commis- 



sion in North Dakota which had been cre- 
ated during the recent legislative year, 
but no representative was present 

Mr Purd B. Wright told of the new li- 
brary commission law of Missouri and 
hoped to see that state in the League be- 
fore another year. 

Because of the interest manifested, the 
meeting adjourned to meet in extra ses- 
sion Saturday evening, May 25, at 8.30. 

SECOND SESSION 

May 25, 8.15 p. m. 

Mr John Pendleton Kennedy, Virginia, 
having been called away, his paper on 
"The Librarian as a factor in securing 
library appropriations," was read by Mr 
Henry B. Legler, "Wisconsin. 

In discussing this paper Miss Ahern 
spoke of the responsibility of a librarian 
to educate the community to an under- 
standing of what a librarian's salary should 
justly be. The local librarian should have 
much to do in securing an adequate ap- 
propriation. A librarian often is respon- 
sible for a false economy because she al- 
lows herself to "work for love." Libra- 
rians should awake to the business side 
of their work and take a broad view of 
the situation. The librarian who "thinks 
in hundreds" (dollars, not cents) appeals 
to the business men on his board who are 
themselves accustomed to this method. 

Mr Hadley spoke of the mistake com- 
missions make in their delay in stating 
their problem to legislators till too late. 
Efforts should be made to acquaint them 
with the library conditions in the state 
while they are in their respective com- 
munities before they meet in legislative 
session. The same is true of the city 
library in its relation to the city fathers. 

Miss Prentiss, California, spoke of the 
influence of the League of California mu- 
nicipalities, in which every department 
that belongs to the city is represented and 
discussed. They expect to have a library 
section of that League to emphasize the 
fact that the library belongs to the city. 

Mr Bliss, Pennsylvania, emphasized the 
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duty of the community to advance local 
library conditions, to impress the import- 
ance of the library, and to decide upon 
its support. If the librarian makes the li- 
brary worth supporting, it will be sup- 
ported. 

Mr Green said that "Massachusetts towns 
are jealous of their local rights and It is 
best for our towns to manage their own 
affairs." 

The paper of Mr ASA WYNKOOP, New 
York, on "Where should state aid and a 
local responsibility begin in library exten- 
sion work," was read by Mr James I. 
Wyer, Jr. 

MR WYNKOOP'S PAPER 

Where shall State aid end and local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension 
work? 

We have here one phase of a general 
problem that confronts us in all govern- 
mental activities, and indeed, in all cen- 
tralized efforts for human betterment. In 
its broadest aspect, it is the fundamental 
problem of all government and of all so- 
cial schemes. It is a question that must 
be asked in determining the wisdom of 
every piece of state legislation, whether 
relating to the moral, the intellectual or 
the industrial life of the community. In 
such matters as the public health, the 
promotion of temperance and education, 
the extension of good roads, the regula- 
tion of child labor, the care of the feeble 
and defective, the regulation of common 
carriers and a thousand other similar prob- 
lems, exactly the same question is involved 
as in the matter before us, — what ought 
the state to do and what ought it to leave 
to local initiative? 

Now whatever our attitude towards any 
of these particular questions, I think we 
will all agree in the general proposition 
that whatever can and will be done just 
as well or nearly as well by local initiative 
as by action of the state, should be left 
to such initiative. The bearing of respon- 
sibility is the most essential condition of 
any true development, and for the state 
to assume any responsibility - that belongs 



of right to either the individual or the 
community, is to do a grave social injury, 
even though it be done under the guise 
of beneficence. It is better even that a 
community should be left to suffer local 
evils than that the direct responsibility 
for removing those evils should be taken 
away by the state. Only a few days ago 
this principle was invoked in a vigorous 
veto message by Governor Hughes. The 
bill under consideration was aimed to pre- 
vent local corruption in the prosecution 
of an important public work, by putting 
the construction of the work in the hands 
of a state instead of a local board, where 
it naturally belonged. To the mind of the 
Governor, such a transfer of responsi- 
bility would in the end do the community 
more harm in its political and economic 
life than the corruption it aimed to pre- 
vent. Wise economists and philanthropists 
are coming to recognize more and more 
that the giving of help, either by an indi- 
vidual or by the state, is the most difficult 
and delicate of all human tasks, and often 
means an injury rather than a benefit. 

Applying this principle to the matter 
of library extension, we see that the ques- 
tion of state aid is not to be determined 
merely by the general merit of our work 
or by the direct benefits it may confer. 
A library in a community may be a very 
desirable thing, but is it therefore desira- 
ble that the state shall enact a law com- 
pelling every town to levy a tax for library 
support, regardless of local initiative, as 
in the case of New Hampshire? The 
stocking of a library with books of gen- 
uine merit and permanent value is doubt- 
less a thing greatly to be desired, but 
is it good policy for this reason to take 
from the local and incompetent commit- 
tee, the selection of books, and put that 
work into the hands of a state board? 
The supply of money wherewith to make 
frequent and generous purchases of now 
books is essential to a library's vitality, 
but ought money to be supplied from state 
funds for this purpose? A good system of 
classification and a good catalog are es- 
sential to efficiency, but is this a sufficient 
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reason why the state should itself supply 
these library tools? Every one admits the 
supreme importance of having the library 
in charge of a qualified librarian, but is it 
therefore the function of the state to pre- 
scribe the necessary qualifications? Not 
until we have considered in each case the 
effect that our action is likely to have 
on local initiative and the local sense of 
responsibility can we answer these ques- 
tions wisely. More important than that a 
town should have a library is it that the 
town shall have a full sense of responsi- 
bility for its own welfare. As stated by 
Mr Legler in his address before the Port- 
land conference two years ago, the ques- 
tion what not to do is quite as important 
as the question what to do, if the local 
libraries are to be brought to that degree 
of permanent efficiency to which initiative 
and independence are essential. "Better," 
he said, "that mistakes be made by the 
local library than that these be avoided 
by having the commission do for them 
what they should do for themselves." 
Where then shall we draw the line, and 
what are the limits of wise state aid? 

The question can hardly be answered 
without briefly considering the more funda- 
mental question, Why state aid at all? 
To this I would submit three general con- 
siderations: 

1 The intellectual and social condition ol 
each locality of the state is a matter ol 
concern, not only to the people of that 
locality, but to the whole state. Condi- 
tions which foster illiteracy, degeneracy 
and crime in one part of the state affect 
the state as a whole in a very vital way. 
Apart from considerations of humanity, 
merely on economic grounds, the state 
owes it to itself to look after the welfare 
of its several parts. No more suggestive 
social analogy has ever been proposed 
than that of the Philosopher Hobbes, later 
so carefully elaborated by Spencer in his 
"Sociology," in which the state is likened 
to a living body, whereof, if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it. Re- 
cently this principle has been strongly 
urged before the British Parliament by 



representatives of the Library association 
of England in the advocacy of parliamen- 
tary grants to local libraries. If the li- 
brary be a means of promoting good cit- 
izenship, it was urged, then library exten- 
sion is a matter of national concern. To 
emphasize local responsibility is well, but 
there is a national responsibility as truly 
as a local one, and it is as bad to ignore 
the one as the other. 

2 In the second place, by its very con- 
stitution, the state can do many things 
which the individual community cannot 
do. For example, the state alone has the 
power to frame the laws under which the 
community is to express its will. These 
laws may be a very great aid to library 
extension or they may be a serious hin- 
drance. Again there are many forms of 
combined action which can be directed 
only by state agency. The state is the 
natural and logical agent for co-ordinating 
and systematizing the work of scattered 
libraries whereby each may strengthen and 
enrich the others. Initiative here surely 
belongs to the state. 

3 In the third place, we invoke the aid 
of the state in this work because the ac- 
tion of the state can be made the most 
efficient factor in arousing the sens© of 
local responsibility and stimulating local 
initiative. Interest, enthusiasm, ambition, 
are not the result of a sporadic and spon- 
taneous generation, but of an intelligent 
systematic propaganda, and in a matter so 
closely related to civic welfare, the logical 
as well as the most efficient agent for this 
propaganda is the state. For one instance 
where local initiative has suffered from 
direct action of the state in its library 
propaganda, a hundred could be cited 
where such action has been the direct and 
only means of arousing such initiative. 
This indeed has been the main thought 
in the establishment of the state commis- 
sions, and the granting of state aid. In 
some states, practically the whole work of 
the commission is thus to create and guide 
local interest, the only form of aid being 
moral and intellectual stimulus; and even 
in those where direct material benefits are 
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conferred, the aim of these benefits is not 
primarily to give something, but to call out 
something, and the benefits are conditioned 
on this response. Local responsibility is 
largely a reflex of the state's attitude. 

Such I conceive to be in brief the logic 
of state aid in library extension. The 
local library is a matter of state concern. 
The state can do what the locality cannot 
do. Local action awaits the stimulus of 
state action. What is involved in tMs logic? 
A good deal more, I believe, than has yet 
been realized or undertaken in any state. 

To mention a few of the things in which 
I think the logic of state aid has not yet 
been adequately applied, I would say, in 
the first place, in the matter of a general 
or state tax for the benefit of local li- 
braries, if the whole state must bear the 
burden of local vice and crime, by main- 
taining institutions and commissions ne- 
cessitated thereby, surely the state may 
wisely assume the burden of fostering local 
institutions which tend to check degen- 
eracy and crime. If the whole state may 
profitably be taxed for the promotion of 
good roads in a distant county, it surely 
may be taxed to promote good reading in 
that county. In New York state was ap- 
propriated this last year from state funds 
the sum of $4,093,266 as direct aid to local 
schools. In the judgment of expert edu- 
cators, it was a wise and profitable ex- 
penditure for the state; and no one who 
has studied the development of local 
schools in this state recently under the 
stimulus of such grants can doubt this; 
but in what essential respect does the 
claim of the local library differ from that 
of the local school? 

To some extent, the principle of a state 
tax for libraries has been accepted in 
most of our states, but in what a halting, 
apologetic, compromising way! The state 
which leads all others in the amount of 
public money appropriated for public li- 
brary extension and improvement, — the 
state which last year gave more than 
$4,000,000 for direct aid to schools, gave 
$28,000 for direct aid to libraries, — seven- 
tenths of one per cent, of the amount 



granted for schools! Just consider the 
sums appropriated by other great and 
wealthy states last year for library ex- 
tension: Wisconsin, $23,500; Pennsyl- 
vania, $12,000; Ohio, $9,500; Minnesota, 
$7,500; Kansas, $5,800; Nebraska, $3,000; 
New Jersey, $5,000; and bo on down to 
$300 and nothing, — states which appro- 
priated at the same time for the most 
trivial and temporary purposes, sums 
which make these figures seem like a beg- 
garly pittance. The fact is, that judged 
by their appropriations, the states have 
hardly begun to treat the library cause 
seriously; and the blame for this I believe 
rests largely on our library representatives. 
They do not appear to be at all conscious 
of the strength, either of the logic of their 
position or of their cause with the voting 
population, and are too timid and apolo- 
getic by half in urging their claim. For 
which, do you suppose, an assemblyman 
from a remote county and his constituents 
care the more,— for the supply of numerous 
and superfluous brass bands at the sum- 
mer encampment of the state's militia, or 
for the development of local libraries in 
his district? Yet that very assemblyman 
votes $30,000 for the former and $5000 for 
library extension in his state, chiefly, I 
am convinced, because of a lack of a bold, 
vigorous confident appeal in behalf of the 
latter cause. I have just read from the 
reports of one of the commissions of a 
unanimous resolution passed at a meeting 
of a farmers' grange, to the effect that a 
recent library law and grant had con- 
ferred more pleasure and profit on the 
rural communities of the state than had 
been conferred by any act in years. With 
what effect, do you think, such resolutions 
might be used before legislatures in en- 
forcing the appeal for library support? 
The commissions have no more important 
work now before them than the putting 
of the library cause before our legisla- 
tures in its true relations, — not as an ob- 
ject of pity or compassion for which in a 
spirit of philanthropy they will vote a 
pittance of public money, but as an edu- 
cational work of the very first import- 
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ance to the state and as a social factor 
worthy of their most serious consideration. 
But fully as serious as is the general 
lack of adequate financial provision for 
library extension is the failure of the 
state fully to utilize the provisions which 
it does make. For example, in New York 
our present library law providing for state 
aid to local libraries, the supply of travel- 
ing libraries, etc., was passed in 1892. I 
claim not to have been unusually lacking 
in public spirit or in library interest, yet 
It was not till 11 years later, when I went 
to the library school at Albany, that I 
learned of these state provisions. All that 
the state was ready to do was non existent 
so far as any action of mine was con- 
cerned, because I knew nothing of it. 
Since then I have spoken with many well 
informed men in regard to this, a very 
large proportion of whom I have found 
as ignorant as I was. "What then is the 
likelihood of people knowing of it in dis- 
tant and isolated communities? What the 
state does for libraries is largely neutral- 
ized by what it does not do. It provides 
a great State library and offers to loan 
books to people in all parts of the state, 
but leaves 99 men out of 100 in ignorance 
of this offer. It buys a great collection 
of books for the purpose of supplying 
small libraries to villages and rural com- 
munities, and lets the people of these 
villages find out by accident, if "at all, of 
these provisions. It offers a sum from the 
state treasury every year to each com- 
munity for the buying of books, but 
whether the news and conditions of this 
offer shall reach the community or not is 
not its concern. How do you suppose 
this matter would be managed if the func- 
tions and facilities of the state were to be 
assumed by an aggressive business man, 
to whom personally library extension was 
to yield the same profit that it does to the 
state? I say, to whom personally, library 
extension were as important as it is to the 
state? Why, he would have agents and 
well paid and competent ones too, to visit 
every town, village and cross roads in the 
state and make a persistent and syste- 



matic effort to arouse interest in each. 
Lack of interest at the first proposal would 
not discourage him, but he would send 
again and again, men whose peculiar qual- 
ity it was to interest and convince. He 
would make a canvas of every school dis- 
trict in the state, and would regard every 
school house as a possible center for the 
distribution and use of his wares. At 
every meeting of teachers, farmers, im- 
provement societies and leagues, he would 
have an agent present to show how the 
library could help in their work. He would 
see to it that in every local paper having 
a constituency which he wished to reach, 
there was full notice given again and 
again of what he had to offer. 

And I venture to say that in a year's 
time he would add more new libraries 
to our roll than we have added in five, — 
and multiply by ten, the number of places 
reached by our traveling libraries. Why, 
a business man would fail almost as soon 
as he had invested his capital who would 
conduct his business as most of our states 
are conducting this library business. Tis 
true, in some states, much of the personal 
work here advocated, is already being 
done, notably in Wisconsin, California, 
Michigan and New Jersey, — in some, li- 
brary periodicals are published specifically 
for this library propaganda, library or- 
ganizers are sent out by the state to in- 
form the public and arouse interest, ad- 
vertising columns of local papers are em- 
ployed to publish the work, — but in no 
state will the commission admit that it 
has reached the limit of its possibilities in 
this work; in most states, it is only in its 
initial stage. 

Again in the matter of the promotion 
and direction of cooperation among local 
libraries the states are far behind the pos- 
sibilities of effective state aid. Our great 
cities are pointing out the way in which 
this cooperation can be effected, and the 
benefits flowing from it. Take New York 
City as an example, with its thirty-five 
branches, each of which is in a sense a 
local library responding to local condi- 
tions and demands, while all are brought 
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into Buch vital relations that the strength 
of the whole belongs to each. One branch 
builds up a German collection, another a 
Bohemian collection, another a collection 
of art, another of music, another of edu- 
cational works, and so throughout the 
system, and each reader of each branch 
has the whole collection at his disposal. 
Then in the matter of internal economy, 
in buying, in binding, in cataloging, and 
iu a dozen other matters, what a saving of 
money and energy is effected. Suppose 
these branches were each unrelated to the 
others, with all its thirty-five Carnegie 
libraries, what chance would there be for 
real library development in New York 
City? The energy and funds of each would 
he exhausted in doing in 35 centers about 
the same work, in buying about the same 
books and the whole would be hardly 
stronger than one of its parts. Now of 
course a state cannot bring its scattered 
libraries into any such close relation as 
are the branches in a city, but it can ac- 
complish far more in this direction than 
has yet been done in any state. Why 
should not a dozen village libraries lying 
within easy reach of each other by trolley 
or railroad, agree each to develop special 
features and to exchange with each other 
the works from these special collections 
occasionally needed, thus giving an indi- 
viduality to each library and making the 
whole region twice or thrice as rich in 
books as it would be were each library 
a duplicate of the others? Why should 
not the duplicates purchased by the large 
city library while the work was fresh 
in the public mind and much in demand, 
but now lying idle on the shelves, be avail- 
able for use in the distant rural library, 
where money for fresh supplies of books 
is so hard to raise? Why should not the 
village library through the agency of the 
state have the same advantage in the buy- 
ing and binding of books as the city li- 
brary? Why should not the state supply 
to its libraries a central agency whereby 
a library having superfluous duplicates, or 
books unsuited to its peculiar community 
and therefore of no use, could exchange 



these on an equitable basis for needed 
books in other libraries, which themselves 
are perhaps needing just these books? 
What means of state aid could we devise 
that would add more to the riches of 
local libraries at so slight a cost to the 
state as the maintenance of a central 
clearing house for duplicates? Again why 
should not every local library be so linked 
to the State library and the traveling 
library system that through them it should 
be able to supply at a nominal cost, its 
temporary needs, and thus be enabled to 
use the greater part of its book money for 
works of a permanent value? These are 
just a few of the suggestions as to the 
possibility of a closer cooperation that 
may, and I believe ought to be brought 
about by the initiative of the state. If ex- 
ercised discreetly, such action by the state 
will open up the very largest possibilities 
for local initiative. 

Another matter in which the states ap- 
pear to be far behind the legitimate re- 
quirements of our work is the matter of 
library training. What state is there 
which does not maintain at public ex- 
pense, training schools for teachers, or 
require some educational qualification for 
taking charge of a school? Yet there are 
but three states which provide permanent 
schools for library training and none in 
which state credentials for library work 
are required. Is not the untrained li- 
brarian as much an anachronism as the 
untrained teacher? Does she not represent 
the same educational and economic waste 
both to the state and to the community? 
Indeed, is not the qualification of the local 
librarian the one condition of success in 
all the work of the state for library de- 
velopment? You and I could name cases 
where in the same community, with the 
same building and the same books, the work 
of the library has been multiplied by two 
and three, simply by the substitution of a 
qualified for an unqualified librarian. Do 
you say, this is a matter peculiarly for 
local action? But such action cannot sup- 
ply the training school, — that, at least, the 
state must maintain, and would it not 
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enhance the value of the training there 
given in the public estimate, if a premium 
were to be put upon it in the form of a 
minimum requirement for library work? 
And further, would it not give to many 
a locality a freedom for the exercise of its 
initiative which it now lacks on account 
of local, personal, social or philanthropic 
considerations which hold sway? 

These are some of the directions in which 
it seems to me the states have yet far to 
go before reaching the point where state 
aid should end. 

In conclusion, it need hardly be said 
that in approaching this point it will be 
found to be a greatly varying one in dif- 
ferent istates and in different sections of 
the same state. What may be a wise, legi- 
timate and much needed form of state aid 
in one community may be not only useless 
but offensive in another. This principle 
is specifically embodied in the laws of some 
states, notably in those of Massachusetts, 
where the commission is excluded from 
giving certain kinds of aid in towns having 
more than a specified tax valuation. Prac- 
tically all the commissions are acting 
more or less on this principle, even where 
there is no recognition of it in the law of 
the state. Theoretical objections have 
been made to it as a state policy on the 
ground that it is unjust to take the pro- 
ceeds of a general tax and apply them to 
favored communities, and further, that it 
made the library appropriation appear like 
an act of state charity. But the distribu- 
tion of public funds according to the pe- 
culiar needs of the different parts of the 
state is something that is seen in every 
form of public work. Thus, the state does 
for the roads of a rural community what 
it does not do for the streets of a city; 
for the schools in unpopulous districts, it 
distributes a ratio of public money de- 
cidedly greater than that which it supplies 
to wealthy and populous communities. In 
all its public improvements it recognizes 
the principle stated at the outset, that 
the state is an organism, a body politic, 
and that the well being of the whole is de- 
pendent on the well being of its several 



parts. In making special efforts to con- 
serve the health of its more feeble mem- 
bers, it is most effectively conserving the 
health of the whole body. 

Miss Stearns, Wisconsin, said that the 
community should take the Initiative, but 
that the commissions should create the 
desire. The West is not ready for com- 
pulsory libraries, but the community 
works on its own initiative. In the selec- 
tion of books we believe in advising but 
not buying for libraries. Organizing should 
be done through instruction and personal 
visits. We do not believe in direct state 
aid, but aiding by traveling libraries. 

Miss lsom, Oregon, spoke of the success 
that had been attained in the first two 
years of the Oregon commission, of their 
increased appropriation and of the methods 
of sending out material to the granges. 
She paid a tribute to Miss Marvin's work 
in that state. 

Mr Bliss asked the opinion of the com- 
mission workers as to whether commis- 
sions should act as purchasing agents. 

Miss Askew, New Jersey, spoke in de- 
fense of this, showing how money had 
been saved for the small libraries by her 
personal visits to New York second-hand 
dealers. 

Miss Hewins told of Connecticut's plan 
as purchasing agent. 

Mr Legler explained for Wisconsin that 
they quote prices only on subscription 
books and expensive sets which they find 
offered at reduced prices, thus saving 
money for the small library. 

Miss Price, Pennsylvania, had also 
bought books at second-hand stores for 
local libraries. 

An expression of opinion by vote showed 
a sentiment unfavorable to the commis- 
sion acting as a purchasing agent. 

THIRD SESSION 

May 27, 2.30 p. m. 

Owing to the meeting of the Children's 
librarians' section at this hour it was de- 
cided to postpone the papers for an ad- 
journed session in the evening. 
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Miss Hazeltine, chairman, gave the 
report of the Publication committee, 
which was accepted and its provisions 
adopted. 

Miss Kelso, New York, presented the 
League with a gavel of rhododendron 
root, as a souvenir of Asheville, and the 
President expressed on behalf of the 
League, appreciation of the gift. 

The President called upon Mrs Percival 
Sneed of Atlanta for a word from the 
Georgia library commission. She gave an 
encouraging report of the progress made 
without any state appropriation. 

In regard to the matter of library sta- 
tistics in states where no commission ex- 
ists and the statistics of the Bureau of 
education prove unsatisfactory, no report 
was sent by the Secretary regarding pro- 
gress of investigations. 

Mr Legler reported that in regard to a 
postal rate, he had tried to have commis- 
Bion bulletins considered as second class 
matter. The local postmaster had referred 
the matter to Washington and it had been 
refused. It was suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed to take the matter up 
tactfully with the Postofflce department at 
Washington with the view of getting pound 
rates, the committee to act at such time as 
seems best. Appointment deferred. 

Mr Bliss, Pennsylvania, called the at- 
tention of the League to the fact that cer- 
tain library terms are in use with dif- 
ferent meanings in various parts of the 
country, that in publishing statistics the 
terms are often puzzling. 

Mr Hadley suggested that a dictionary 
of terms be included in the "Year-book." 

Mr Bliss moved that the two terms, 
"Traveling library" and "Library station" 
be referred to the Publication committee 
for definition. 

The Treasurer's report was then read 
by the Secretary showing all bills paid and 
a balance on hand of $28.70. 

Miss Lord called attention to the Har- 
per's black-and-white prints, that will 
prove of use for bulletin work, which had 
been purchased by the Pratt institute li- 
brary from the waste paper mill. Collec- 



tion of some 1600 subjects may be had for 
$5 from Pratt institute library. 

The Nominating committee reported as 
follows: President, Mr Chalmers Hadley, 
Indiana; 1st vice-president, Miss Caroline 
M. Hewins, Connecticut; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Mr Thomas M. Owen, Alabama; Sec- 
retary, Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota; 
Treasurer, Miss Sarah B. Askew, New Jer- 
sey. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the new officers. 
Carried. 

FOURTH SESSION 

May 27, 8.30 p. m. 

Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Wiscon- 
sin, presiding. 

The first paper presented was "The Li- 
brary budget," by Mr Henry E. Legler, 
Wisconsin. The chief discussion was in 
regard to librarians' salary, Mr Legler 
stating that it should be on the basis with 
that of the high school teacher in the com- 
munity. He asserted that the salary 
should be the first item considered by the 
council, then additional assistance, books, 
fuel, light, janitor. The library budget 
should be carefully estimated and that sum 
asked for; the sum should not be left to be 
suggested by the council. 

Mr Bliss of Pennsylvania said he was 
opposed to a fixed proportion for the li- 
brarian's salary. One ought to consider 
of what value a library is to the com- 
munity, therefore what a librarian is 
worth, and not what some particular one 
is worth. The library should have the 
same footing as the school, no matter 
what the proportion of salary. With the 
right librarian, books and other necessities 
will come. 

Mr Hadley, Indiana, thought that one of 
the serious problems of the budget is the 
maintenance of too expensive buildings^ 
The limit of taxation for years to come 
has been reached. The interiors are fre- 
quently not adapted to their purpose. If 
the buildings were simpler, there would be 
more money for salaries. 
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Miss Kelso, New York, asked if the 
commissions had ever addressed a com- 
muDication to Mr Carnegie as to the diffi- 
culty of the maintenance of the libraries, 
thinking it likely that he could remedy the 
difficulty. 

Mr Brett, of Cleveland, agreed with Mr 
Legler that 10 per cent is not enough 
because the demands of the community 
are too great — it is not that the building 
is too large. The conclusion that gifts 
should be lessened is a mistake. Take 
what you can get. 

Miss Hoagland, Indiana, asked what 
would have been the result if a basis 
had been adopted of 15 rather than 10 
per cent. 

Mr Legler put Miss Kelso's suggestion 
into the form of a motion that the League 
present the difficulty to Mr Carnegie. 

An amendment was made that the Ex- 
ecutive board of the League communicate 
with Mr Carnegie as to the administration 
of libraries. Carried. 

The Round table of summer school prob- 
lems was opened by Miss Hazeltine with 
a few appropriate remarks. Miss Sarah 
B. Askew, of New Jersey, presented the 
subject of "Conditions of admission to 
summer library schools." 



Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, Minnesota, dis- 
cussed the topic "Subjects for the course 
and time required." 

"Equipment for practice work" was pre- 
sented by Miss Anna R. Phelps of Indiana, 
and this was followed by Miss Harriet E. 
Howe, who presented both sides of the 
question of "Final examinations." 

Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, Minnesota, dis- 
cussed the final topic, "Certificates in the 
Bummer school." 

Mr Legler moved that a representative 
committee of summer school interests be 
appointed as suggested in Mrs Jacobson's 
paper, to decide whether it would be wise 
for the League to have a uniform certifi- 
cate that might be adopted by commission 
and other summer schools and that such a 
committee be composed of one from every 
school represented in the meeting. Rep- 
resentatives from ten states met Tuesday 
evening for further discussion and it waa 
decided that a committee be appointed to 
consider uniform certificates for summer 
schools and report to the director of each 
summer school not later than the mid- 
winter meeting of the League. Adjourned. 
MRS KAREN M. JACOBSON. 
Acting Secretary. 



